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and of the scene following Peer's escape from the trolls of Ronde. 
He also shows that the troll-king of Dovre is to be derived in 
part from H. C. Anderson's "Troldgubben som bor i det gamle 
Dovrefjeld" in Elverhoi. The writer's correlation of the morn- 
ing hymn of the Memnon Statue, the Strange Passenger, the 
sermon in the last act, and the Button-Moulder, and these again 
with the strange huntsman in Ibsen's poem Paa Viddeme and 
with Auden in Oehlenschlaeger's Hakon Jarl is also of distinct 
value for the understanding of Peer Oynt. To the interpreta- 
tion of the Boyg he has added little, I believe, to what has al- 
ready before been said/ but again he does add something when 
he points out the dramatic significance of the bird scene in 
Act III, as a kind of intermezzo foreshadowing the future action. 

George T. Flom. 
Urbana, Nov. 25, 1909. 



VESTNOESK MAALFOBE FYBE 1350. INNLEIDING: 

LATINSK SRIPT I GAMALNORSK MAAL, av Marius 

Efegstad, Kristiania, 1906. Pp. 33. 

The history of the Latin script in Norway has so far re- 
ceived very little attention among Norse scholars, and yet such 
a study should be productive of important results for the his- 
tory of the language and for textual criticism alike. The pres- 
ent monograph, which appears in the form of an Introduction 
to a larger work on West-Norwegian Speech before 1350, will 
therefore be very welcome to all students of Old Norse, but es- 
pecially to those who (as we in America) do not have the op- 
portunity to study at first hand the manuscripts, and do not 
have access even to a fac-similie, except perhaps that of the 
Codex Begins. 

Professor Hsegstad's work is based on an examination of the 
oldest manuscripts (before 1200), the old diplomes down to 
1250, documents (as laws, fragments of sagas, etc.,) in the Nor- 
wegian government archives, and on information given in edited 
texts of early manuscripts; a few MSS. from after 1250 have 
also been included. It has been his purpose to indicate the 
broad marks of difference in the writing of these documents, 
representing all parts of Norway, with reference to letters which 

1 1 regard Larson's analysis in his chapter on Peer Qynt in Tanker 
og Meditationer as the best interpretation of Ibsen's intention with that 
very elusive thing the Boyg. Some of the Interpretations that hare 
been made are quite impossible. 
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have different origin (as Latin or Old English) ; the variation 
in practice in the writing of diphthongs au, ei, oy, being con- 
spicuous, these have also been included. 

The author's study is concerned, therefore, almost exclusively 
with the letters: /, g, r, \, t5, v, t-umlaut of a and of o, the 
diphthongs au and ei and the i-mulaut of au. His results are 
presented under four heads based on a division of the MSS. into 
four groups, representing the four geographical divisions: 1) 
the Throndhjem region (Trondelagen), 2) Eastern Norway, 
3) Northwestern Norway, and 4) Southwestern Norway.* 

The most significant results of his investigation may be 
stated about as follows (see also pp. 32-33) : 

1. In the North (i. e. the old Trondelag, or Trondhjem 
Province) and in Eastern Norway in general the pattern of the 
scribes was the old English letters for /, r and u, and they dif- 
ferentiated clearly between J» and S as in the post-Alfredian 
time in Old English. 

2. In Western Norway there appears a mixture of 0. E. and 
Latin writing, mostly Old English in the Northwest, principally 
Latin in the Southwest. The oldest Icelandic script is Latin. 
In Iceland and in some schools in Western Norway they took 
over from Old English or from the runic inscriptions 2 ]> as the 
symbol of the dental spirant, both initially and medially. 

3. Eelative to the i-umlaut of o, the North and the West 
created their own sign o- (from ce), while in the West and in 
Iceland they employed (or eo). 

4. The East Norwegian (and Trondhjem) way of writing 
seems to have possessed the greater prestige; by the years 1200- 
1225 letters which previously had been specifically East-Nor- 
wegian were also introduced into Western Norway and a little 
later into Icelandic from West Norwegian, supplanting the old 
letters. Even gh which is originally East-Norwegian and es- 
tablished in Trondhjem by 1300, appears often in Icelandic in 
the 14th century; so also the sign cey, which in the earliest 
period is most widespread in the Trondhjem region and hence 
probably there original. 

5. As to the conditions in the first period of writing (11th 
century) we cannot know; but judging from the conditions in 
the period that we do know, the author believes the North 
(Trondelagen) and the East to have adopted Old English script, 
Southwestern Norway, and Iceland and probably also North- 

!The exact dividing line between 3 and 4 is nowhere explained, 
nor, e. g., the relation of 3 to Larsen's Bergen dialects of to-day, or to the 
northern e-dialects. The Sognefjord would seem to be the intended 
line of division. 

J It would seem most likely from the latter. 

"And Swedish? 
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western Norway, Latin script. The influence from the cultural 
center of the Archepiscopal See of Trondhjem shows itself from 
the beginning of the 15th century, first in the Northwest, later 
in the very conservative West proper. 

Such are the conculsions suggested by the author's material. 
Specifically with reference to f, while the Old English sign 
is used exclusively in the East, in the North / is also employed, 
while on the other hand the former seems equally common with 
/ in the West in the earliest period; thus in a MS. from 1175 
printed in Diplomatarium Norvegicum XVI, I, it alone occurs, 
while in three fragments of a MS. of the older Gulatingslag, 
Ea. 1 B. of 1200, both letters are used interchangeably. And as 
far as the North is concerned / is used in the three fragments of 
legendary content (AM 655 qu. IX) of 1150 and even some- 
what after 1200. Belative to the writing of / then, the evi- 
dence does not, to me, seem to show especially that the innova- 
tions comes from "Nidaros" nor perhaps even from Eastern 
Norway, as the MSS. in question here are from about the date 
1200. 

Especially interesting and instructive are the facts brought 
out relative to the signs for the voiced and the voiceless dental 
spirant. Thus in the oldest MSS. of the Trondhjem region }> 
is regularly used initially for the voiceless spirant, while 8 is used 
for the medial and final voiced spirant. A rare exception the 
author shows to be unimportant. In the oldest East Nor- 
wegian MSS. and in the diplomes down to 1320 the practice is 
identical. But in Western Norway the condition is very dif- 
ferent. Even as far North as Sondmore we meet with a form 
such as Berjjorson as late as 1400 (D. N. III. 552. 18.) 
Still more valuable is the evidence offered by the Hoprekstad in- 
scription (the wax tablet of Hoprekstad in Sogn), where the 
older hand (before 1300) everywhere writes J> for S, e. g. vi]>, 
heraj>e, etc. ; and in diplomes from Voss, Bergen, and Hardan- 
ger, from the period 1285-1390 \ is usual for 8. The author 
maintains the same to be true also for the extreme Southwest, 
as West Telemarken and Baabygdelag. In other documents \> 
and 8 are distinguished, but it is significant that the oldest of 
these are from the Northwest. 

The condition pictured in the oldest West Norwegian di- 
plomes is therefore that which we know from Old Icelandic, — 
the almost universal use of J>. Also in several younger West 
Norwegian writings this lack of distinction between j? and 8 
prevails. Only in those West Norwegian diplomes which come 
after 1260 are J? and S kept apart as in East Norwegian. Still 
later is the practice of differentiation in Iceland. The West and 
Iceland are then both shown to be very much alike in practice, 
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both are conservative, Icelandic most so. The reformatory Move- 
ment comes from Eastern Norway to the North and to the West 1 
and from the West to Iceland, that is, Icelandic scribes in the 
13th century began adopting a newer way of writing, patterned 
after Western Norwegian practice, here as in so many other 
things (p. 17). In Iceland two schools are to be observed: One 
ultra-conservative using Latin letters exclusively clear down to 
Ari Prodi's time; the other more' progressive one adopting dis- 
tinct (Norwegian) signs for those sounds for which the Latin 
alphabet was inadequate. 2 The reforms recommended in "The 
First Grammatical Treatise" of the Codex Wormianus were 
simply a somewhat radical expression of the progressive tendency. 
It is hoped that the continuation of Professor Haegstad's 
most valuable investigation may appear soon. The work is 
written in Landsmaal, which should not occasion much difficulty 
to the one who is familiar with present day Norwegian. 

Geohge T. Flom. 
June 2Jt, 1909. 



J Or perhaps from the East to the West and the North simul- 
taneously. 

2 As, e.g., the umlauts. 



